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“Qur Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.’ | 








CULTURE OF CRANBER 21ES. 
A subscriber in Castine expressed a wish, not 
long since, that directions for the cultivation of 


cranberries might be published in the Farmer. 


{ 


In answer to that wish weare enabled to lay 
bofyre hin and others extracts froma circular 
whir'r his been issusl by Mr. Sattivan Bates, of 
Billingiam, in Norfolk County, Mass. 

Mr. Bates has succeeled in raising the eran- 
berry, or a variety of cranberry, on dry upland 
. This viriety he calls the Bell Cranberry. 
He supplies those who wis’ t> purehase plants 


*) 
§ us. 


of this kind, for seven doliars per thousand.— 
This excellent species of fruit will grow well in| 
Maine, and there are many low, peaty lands 
where the common low land cranberry, if in- 
troduced, would grow; and we see no reason 
under the sun why the upland cranberry, or 
Bites’ Bell cranberry would not sueceed as well 
in our State as in the oll Bay State. 

The following are the principal directions 
given by Mr. Bates in his cireular : 

Ist. Select a siturtion for your cranberry- 
field on a clay soil, on such as is not liable to’ 
hike, or on adark loam svil, ‘or on all moist 
wils where tere is a mixture of sand, mostly of 
welaimed lands ; suchas ean be made moderately 
dry, are well adapted to grow the cranberry. 
In fast, most all soil tat isnataral to grow the 
potito, isw HW adinted to erow the eranberry, 
(yet tho first mentioned soils would be preferred.) 
[thin'’s tere are portions on most of the farns 
sitrits Lin the Mid lle States, and their vicinity, | 
that are well adaptel to grow the eran berry, 
and should propose t> all desirous of com- 
moncing the business, to put tieir plants on 
diferent parts of their s vil, and by so doing the 
better soils may be ascertained. As faras I 
have aseertained, there are three varieties of 
eran’erry, viz:—the Burberry, the Cherry and 
the Bell—I have never known of any other 
variety of the berry that would naturalize to dry 
sil except the Bell cranberry: this species of 
the herry grows much in the form ofan egg—| 
it is inclined to grow in the wild state, on the! 
borders of cranberry hogs, spreading its way to 
upland soil; this species is much larger than the! 
oters, in its wild state. Persons engaging in 
the cultivation of the article, should commence | 
with the last mentioned species, and by com- 
mencing with thos that have been cultivate 
and naturalized to a dry soil, they will much 
sooner accomplish their object, and with mach 
iess trouble and expense, as the plants multiply 
and inerease abundantly. Persons commencing 
with one or two thousand, will be able to obtain 
plints of their own raising suTicient to transplant 
acres, in two or three years. 

21. Prepare your soil the same as for sowing 
grain, by plowing, harrowing and making your 
svileven—then mark it out in drills, 18 or 20 
inches apart, putting the plants in the drills, 5 
orGinches apart—hoe them slightly, at first, 
till the roots beeome clinched, and afterwards 
no other cultivation is needed. The plants may 
bs expected to run together and cover the whole 
soil in two or three y2ars. The cranberry grown 
by cultivation usually yields from 150 to 400) 
bushels per acre ; its frait is two or three times as 
largs as the wild fruit, and of a beautiful flavor; | 
it readily keeps sound from the harvest time of it 
to the time of harvest again. The fruit is gen-! 
erally gathered in September—it is gathered | 
with wire-teeth rakes, made for the purpose—' 
one man will generally gather from 30 to -40) 
bushels per day, with the aid of a boy to pick) 
up the seattering fruit. 

The proper time for Fall transplanting is! 
Qetuber and November; for Spring, from the| 
opening of the same till about the 25th of May. | 


Bates’ Upland Bell Cranberry. 
Sou—Propacation AND Manacement, &c. | 
Having tested the plants thoroughly in all kinds 
of soils, we have no particular choice in their) 
selection. We know of no kind of soil in which 
tiey would not be likely to do well if managed | 
according t»ourmethol. We should not choose | 
a perfect clay soil, extromely liable to bake, nor| 
& perfect sand, containing no power of vegeta- | 
tion. 


In extensive field culture, the Bell cranberry | 
burishes well in soils varying from moist to dry, | 
anl consider new lands the best, and those not) 
liable to weeds the easiest to cultivate. No great | 
degree of moistare is necessary, provided it is} 
ture or less uniform. Any soil that the straw- | 
berry ean be grown upon to advantage, is well| 
adapted to the growth of this plant, but no| 
animal or vegetable manure should be used, as 
the fruit draws most of its nourishment from 
the atmosphere. The vines propagate by run- 
hers, like the Strawberry, and from the seed, | 
an will fourish in almost every soil and location, | 

Under gond management. Where the land is| 


Nien and liable to grass and weeds, we prepare} 


tie ground by removing the top soil ata suf-| 


| and snug. 


Persons having a garden of moderate size, 
and wishing to raise their own cranberries of a 
superior quality, can do so by obtaining a few 
plants, and with a small amoutit of labor, at the 
commencement, will find their cultivation both 
easy and profitable. 

Bet. Pants ws Pots. The plants can be also 
furnished growing in pots and boxes, forming a 
beautiful ornament, as the fruit when protected 
will remain upon the vines until the vines again 
blossom, the blossoms starting each year from the 
new growth. ‘To this the attention of the Ladies 
is particularly invited. The plants can be sent 
in pots at any season of the year, to any pe 
the U.S. They will flourish on their passage, 
and can be transplanted to the open ground in 
the proper season, at leisure. The exceeding 
beautiful appearance of this slender vine, stand- 
ing erect, and clothed in the most luxuriant 
green, bearing its delicate blossoms, and laden 
with rich clusters of crimson colored fruit, rend- 
ers it as an ornament for the window, garden or 
green-house, entirely unrivalled. 





CUTTING AND GRINDING FJOD FOR CATTLE. 

There is yet much question in tie minds of 
many farmers in regard t» the utility and con- 
sequent profit of eutting hay, or grinding grain, 
or cooking roots for cattle and horses. Some 
contend that nature designed they should per- 
form the business of reducing their food with 
their own teeth, and that the mixing the saliva 


| with the food, while doing this, is a very impor- 


tant part of the nutritive process. 

Experiments, however, prove that the process 
of cutting hay and straw, or grinding grain to 
he fed t» cattle and horses, does not preclude the 
necessity of their chewing such food, and the 
mixing it witha sufficiency of saliva to ensure 
healthy digestion, and that there isa manifest 
advantage in doing it. 

We have, from time to time, publised the 
details or the results of such experiments. We 
have recently met with statements respecting 
this question, by Mr. A. Gyde, in the last report 
from the Patent Office, from which we extract 
the following :— 

Two horses in good health, in daily work, and 
as nearly as possible equal ia size and age, were 
seleeted fur the experiment. They were each 
allowed 5 lbs. of oats, 42 lbs. per bushel, and a 
suflicieney of good hay, of which they consumed 
whout 17 lbs. per day each horse. The only 
difference in the feeding consisted in one horse 
having the oats thoroug!ly crushed, and the 
other being allowed the oats uncrushed. On the 
fourth day of the abowe mode of feeding the solid 
excrements of each horse were examined ; 100 
parts of the dung of the horse fed on crushed 
oats were found to be deprived of all nutritious 
matter contained in the food, and to consist of 
woody fibre, mixed with the animal secretions 
and some salts ; while 100 parts of the dung of 
the horse fed on the uncrushed oats were found 
to contain one-quarter per cent. of nutritive 
matter, consisting of starch and gluten, which 
had not been acted on by the stomach, mixed 
with the ordinary constituents of the solid ex- 
crements of the animal. 

The same horses were then fed with ent and 
uncut food, consisting of hay cut into chaff and 
hay uneut. At the expiration of the third day 
the excrements were examined, but no chemical 
difference in their composition was detected ; the 
food, in both instances, was found to be equally 
exhausted of nutritive matter. 

The shorter period, however, occupied by the 
horse in filling his stomach, and consequently 
greater amount of rest obtained, and the means 
of mixing food and preventing waste by cutting 
it into chaff, recommend the eutting. 

It seems, therefore, by Mr. Gyde’s experiment, 
that there is a great saving in grain by grinding 
or crushing it; that, as it regards hay, the nu- 
tritive parts were all extracted by the stomach, 
whether cut or uncut, because the animal ground 
it equally fine in either case, but by cutting it 
does not take so long a time to grind it, and the 
horse is also enabled to grind some things when 
cut that he could not if uncut. 





CAN YOU PLOUGH AND HARROW AT ONCE? 

We have often thought if you could plough 
and harrow at one operation, you would save 
something, in the amount of steps, at least, that 
you have to take in performing these operations 
separately. Farmers generally like to have the 
furrows turned over smoothly, and to lay close 
And then they put on the harrow, 
and perform much labor to pulverize and make 
it fine. At present this is the best way. The 
grass of the sward, or straw of the stubble, 
should by all means be turned under, but at the 
same time, if we could have a plough, that 
while it did this would break and pulverize the 
soil finely, it would be a great improvement. 
We have met, in the Mark Lane Express, an 


| English paper, some remarks from Mr. Peter 


Lowe, on this subject, some of which we copy, 
as follows :— 

If it be the fact, says he, that the primary ob- 
ject of cultivation for the production of the va- 
rious agricultural crops, is a well pulverized soil, 
and porous subsvil, then the farmers ought to 


ficient depth to prevent their growth. ‘This may | draw out the ingenuity of our agricultural me- 
be casily done, by plowing the sod, and remov-| chanics, by giving prizes for those ploughs that 


ing the top suil in carts or otherwise. The ob- 


will invert without smoothing and smearing the 




















| prepare the land for sowing. Such would not| here we would say that Mr. F 
be the ease if we had ploughs that in the act of, from the committee, and had 
turning over the furrows, would well crack and| the awarding. ; 
break them, and completely invert them, and} The other two of the commit 
cut them up from the under strata, without! gave a righteous verdict, aced 
smoothing the bottom of the furrow, closing up) dence before them. If the wh 
all the pores and fissures thereof. told them they cannot be bl The main 
| point to be settled in their mis }the rela- 
| Tat Corn axp Lorn Crowtxe. The Indiana tive cost of the two crops. J e 

| Farmer publishes our serap of a notice of friend) Mr, May appeared to be. in re- 
Wingate’s tall artichokes and nine feet corn-| gard to the cost of cultivatin s field, 
|stalks, and then adds, ‘*the Maine Farmer seems) and he makes it to b ; se 


to do with 


osed they 
the evi- 
was not 





>.tbin ; 0 orn a 


to noast of. If he will take a little trip out! his six acres. He reckons the same items that 
_this way toward sunset, we will show him corn| Mr. May does, except manure, interest of land 
Sifteen feet high, and it would take a pretty ‘tall’| and harvesting. 


As an offset for harvesting, he 
jump for him to reach the ears.”’ Z; 


Well, neigh-| omits the value of the fodder, which Mr. M. 


bor, we suppose it would, and be nothing but) will not object to, as he himself reckons his fod- | 


“*soft horse-tooth’’ when we had reached them. der worth $9, and the harvesting only $4. Mr. 
|The fact is, the corn in that country has to climb) [], says nothing about harrowing, for Le proba- 
up that high in order to get its ‘‘ears” into a bly didn’t harrow. 
‘pure atmosphere. If it put them out lower) Mr. Hunton makes the total cost of cultivating 
down, they would be surrounded with malaria’ his six acres to be $90, which will make $15 
and have the fever and ague. Now let us addin the 
items which Mr. May does, viz: $2 per acre for 
| interest, equal to $12, which added to S90 will 
make $192, which divided by 6 will make the 
Be ooptegee i : ~ cost of an acre $17. Now to thisadd what Mr. 
is to elicit informati m relative to agricultural Raw dese fhe manana, O34, and ven have 638 
matters. Your honor and two other gentlemen,| ~~ nip. MD ng 
Wie ; ae 7 expense to an acre, to Mr. M.'s $41, or $8 less; 
(one of whom was the recipient of the first pre- | - site Sesidie sealaaeies, teal 
mium on corn, though modesty, I suppose, pre-'| but 5E. sated rung ay om wag pen gies 
| vented his serving on it,) composed the award-| ®”° worth $3,50—add this to $33 and it will 
‘ing committee on crops. By your report, pub-| still fall short of $41. According. to our cypher 
lished in the second number of the current, ?g, Mr. May’s shelled corn cost 5Scts. and a 
‘volume of the Farmer, I perecive that the man, fraction per bushel, and Mr. Hunton’s 50cts. 
who produced the greater erop obtained the les-| Ep. 
sor premiuin. This result, Tam bound to be-! 
lieve, in all good faith and honesty of intention, | 
yet we outsiders are not wholly conversant witl, 
the modus operandi. Neither of the competitors’ | 
crops of corn warranted much boasting, while 
their statements showed no great accuracy, 
though they designed to keep within the limits 
oftruth. The report says that ‘their state- 
ments evinced a commendable degree of skill in 
‘the culture of this important crop, and a careful 
‘counting of the costs and profits.” Now as I 
‘am conversant with the competitors and their 
crops, you will allow me to be a little more in- 
|quisitive than a stranger, and where you are un-| 
able to supply the requisite information, doubt- 
‘jess either one or the other of them will come to} 
| the rescue. 


expense to the acre. 





. For the Maine Farmer. 
CORN, COMMITTEES AND COMPETITORS. 
Mr Epiror :—My object in framing this note 





For the Maine Farmer. 
FARM LABOR.--ITS MISAPPLICATION. 

Tt is no uncommon thing to hear farmers com- 
plaining of the small remuneration they receive 
, for their labor, when compared with that re- 

ecived by other classes of society. I have been 
led to reflect upon the suject, ahd have come to 

the conclusion, that if these complaints are well 
| founded, it must be because our efforts are not 
put forth systematically ; becaus2 they are not 
governed by intellect—in a word, because, like 
Cyclops, we are content to “gp it blind.” 

I find that labor is the most expensive item in 
the management of a farm, and | presume this 
will be admitted by all practical men. 

Now, whenever, and wherever the amount of 
/manual labor can be lessened either by more 
_ In making up their bill of cost, Mr. Hunton| judicious application, or by the substitution of 
|jots down nothing for harrowing, interest on) machinery, the profit of the farm must be in- 
land, lime, plaster or ashes, as the case may be 


> creased. We see the manufacturer continually 
manure, &e., but reckons up the expense of cul-| upon the alert to adopt means, whose end shall 
'tivating six acres with the above deficiency,’ ). the saving of labor, and consequently the in- 
|while Mr. May adds them all, or nearly all, cease of his profits. 


in—items very essential—one estimates by the Now, farmers of the State of Maine, cannot 
baskets, the other by the bushel. Mr. HH. says 


: we profitably abridge human labor, in many of 
he raised on one acre one hundred and thirty-' : 


. - the operations of the farm? Cannot we pro- 
three baskets of sound corn, exclusive of a little, dace fifty beshels of corn ca’ an acre, with an 
soft. Mr. M. says he raised one hundred and|\ “iii of three-fourths of the labor usually ap- 
jorty bushels good » sound, merchantable ~— plied. Cannot we harvest our hay, and grain, 
Now let me ask if Mr. UH. did not manure his with one-fourth less expense, (by the substitu- 
corn in the hill, and yard a large flock of sheep tion of machinery,) than we now do. In a 
for several pence =" large portion of the word, how many farms are there in‘the State, 
acre where he raised his premium corn, adding on which the same amount of crops might be 
nothing as cost for this enrichment ! If so, annually raised, as at present, with three-fourths 
what have the public gained in information rel-. or tho outlay of human labor? 


ative to the method of raising a premium crop?) 4... many thousands, (might we not say 
4 “ H , > tes 


Are the committee confined in their award to} millions,) are annually lost to the State, by the 


one acre, or are they to take into consideration | injudicious application ef the motive power. 


additional ground? ‘for Mr. May had two and) Let farmers think of these things! Let them 


pe oe aan amny a e s a? as the) -omember that if they would not always be like 
acre red for a premium. e langu . 
oft at — _ tl 7 : oti af ey _Issachar, ‘‘a strong ass crouching down between 
of the trustees was for the best acre of corn, he , a 
 caihiadll to mnie ts nah: at tha a > © two burthens,” they must rouse up and use 
omi ake any accoun 1e surplus in ee : ‘ 

° say 4 I " their intellects, as well as their “huge paws” 
his statement. This fault was not chargeable to 

- ‘ ‘ and brawny shoulders. 

the committee, yet, inthe words of Hon. T. H. 


Benton, we must set history right. That it is possible to make as great an ad- 


/vance upon the present mode of agricultural 
practice, as has been already effected in manu- 
factures, by the substitution of the spinning 
frame, and power loom, for the handloom and 


| In glancing at the statements, I perceive that 
one piece of the corn grew on wet, heavy land, 
while the other was on an elevated gravelly 


idy N y es i 4 y t a B . 
ridge. Now does it not fullow that the same wheel of “auld lang syne ;” I fully believe, 


cause, the drouth, that increased the crop on) "**" 4 , 
ithe wet land, would have a reverse tendency. judging from the testimony which has been ad- 


ga — ..* | duced, I cannot but believe, that the man who 
‘on the dry land. Ifso, is it nota mere fortu- cuts 40 or more tons of hay in a season, on 


itous circumstance that a good crop of corn was) tt 
produced on the wet land t To pe a premi-, a tolerably smooth bottom, weal Se  ie- 


: : J, by the use of one of the im- 
(um for such a crop, would it not be to establish | pec cae: pve Sinn tent of enn te 
| 31<0 pay 1 rha ¢ , al Pp ° a . . Rs 
i. _ isngse -" . = — ya about $105 as I learn. This will cut its 10 or 
| agptenaliecpthspeet-ondiagrs seceded ting 5 SOO day, as much as 5 or 6 men ordinari- 
My own private opinion is that a gratuity in . 


F ° \ly mow, at a cost of as many dollars, exclusive 
lieu of a premium woold have been the proper) * er y 


| ; - | of board, and the latter item cannot be reckoned 
reward for the enterprise and experiment of Mr | op tess them 95 ote. adh per day. Then we 
peg “o-e yi be pend. « and think it will be fair to assume that the —— 
no weeds, and I learn that Mr. Hunton hoed his! of oo aa a pond all cami 
“corn but once, which fact I think ought to have) = “tal > , 

| been stated in writing, probably was verbally to} = - _ bed dint = 
\the committee, perhaps policy would not justify | Now, everybody knows that during t : a! 
it, for certainly to adopt the general principle of harvest, labor is scarce as well as dear; an 
“hoeing corn but once, in five years would tell| therefore, those who have considerable hay to 
‘sadly with the farmer, he ruinous to the State,| cut, begin at least one week before the grass 
‘and make havoc with Indian corn, our main de-| has attained the state most fitting ; and they 
| pendence. Iam sorry that Mr. Hunton, was continue haying at least one week after this 
‘not a little more specific in his statement. It, period has passed. P erhaps. it will be a safe 
does not appear whether his soil is argillacious, | calculation, if we assume that those farmers 
\silicious, calcareous or poaty, or, in other words, | who cut 48 tons nf hay, cut 10 of it at such a 
clayey, sandy or limy, = simply that it is a| a aera So batit nas ees 
| wet, deep, heavy loam. suppose the trus ined ma ? 
sequived thes a person, nétein can Saale’ a that one half of its nutritive substance is lost. 
|premium on corn or grain, must make out a) Assume that this ratio will hold good, with far- 
| written statement, specifying the kind and qual-| mers in this State, generally, and we havea 
ity of dressing, the method of cultivation, and_| loss in the hay crop of one sixth, just because 


kind of soil ; but I predict they go upon the) it is cut out of season. 


















work well on a rather rough bottom, and a light! 
crop, (only about half a ton to the acre) of wire 
grass, & grass‘: which every furmer knows to be 
one of the most difficult to cut. 

I need not mention the saving, effected in the 
substitution of horse labor for manual, in rak- 
ing, because the subject is familiar to all. 

There is another operation in which much 
labor may be dispensed with; and that is un- 
loading hay. If your barn has been located on | 
| the side of a hill, and your great doors open in 

the end of it, as near 8 possible an 





| to pitch it off, not up, much time is saved which | 
|is needed in the field, in good hay weather. A} 
isort of rope netting has been used by some, to 
‘good advantage in unloading hay ; and a kind! 
jof grapnels or hooks, by others. Both have! 
|the merit of saving human labor, because feeble | 
jmen and youngsters, can, by means of these 
| appliances, perform labor which usually requires 
| the most robust and vigorous. 
| I will mention another operation on the farm, | 
'where I think there is an injudicious outlay of 
labor ; and that is, in the application of manure | 
| to the land. 
It is the usual custom in this State, to cart. 
| out the manure which may be in the barn yard, | 
jin the fall, and deposit it in a heap in the field 
| where it is to be applied. The next spring, it 
|is carefully shoveled into a cart, again hauled 
| round the field and deposited in the hills in 
| which the corn is to be planted. Now if this. 
{manure, when first hauled from the barn, had} 
been deposited in heaps suitable for spreading} 
| with a shovel, or spread directly from the cart, | 
i then plowed under, the second loading and cart- , 
‘ing would have been avoided, been so much} 
labor saved, and the farmer's land and crops 
}would be equally as much benefited as they 
; will be by doling out a little to each hill. 


In this latter paragraph we have spoken 
of what we know by experience, as well as by 
‘observation and influence. For four years past, 
| we have raised annually, from 75 to 130 bushels 
‘of Indian corn, averaging about fifty bushels to 
ithe aere, which has been produced without 
| manure in the hill, it being all spread upon the! 
jland when first carted from the barn, and turned 
under with the plough some 8 inches. Some-| 
‘times I have re-ploughed the land in the spring ; 
at others, not. The land which I have thus 
treated, has been river interval and light loams, | 
and gravels. 

Another great misapplication of labor is, in| 
cultivating éwo acres of land to produce the crop | 
| which should be obtained from one. If we as-| 
'sume that thirteen days labor are required, in| 
|ploughing, planting, and hoeing an acre of 
‘ground in corn, it necessarily follows that, if, 
‘for want of proper manuring, we are obliged to! 
| plough, plant, and hoe two acres to raise fifty) 
bushels of corn, which might be raised on one, | 
we have thrown away thirteen days labor; as, 
| effectually misspent it, as if we had spent the | 
thirteen days in transporting a brick from the} 
hack door to the pig pen, and then back to the | 
door again. 
| | 


| Another very common mode of misapplying| 
‘labor is in building fences of frail materials ;, 
‘frail, because of their insufficient strength or 
perishable quality. 
On most of our farms the item of expense in- 
jeurred in ‘‘tackling up old fences,’’ will not 
amount to less than six days labor annually. To 
, this may be added something more for the loss 
_of crops resulting from the insufficient fence. I 
might go on and point out other instances of 
the misapplication or waste of labor, but lest I 
‘ire your patience, I forbear. From what has 
‘been said, you can perceive that a large amount 
of labor (perhaps one third of the whole) per- 
|formed upon the farm, is so applied, as to be 
| but little better than wasted. 
Perhaps in some instances this is unavoida-} 
|ble, because of the actual inability of the 
| operators, to apply the best means to the at- 
|tainment of the proposed end. Butin too many 
| cases, it is not so. 
| How many farmers are there who prefer 
‘loaning money at interest, rather than apply it, 
ito the culture of their farms? Who plod on the 
|**old way’’ of the boy who put a stone in one} 
lend of the bag, to balance the gristin the other?) 
If we would make farming a good business, we | 
|must economise our labor. Jabez D. Hun. | 


January, 1853. | 
| 





For the Maine Farmer. 
HOW SHALL WE KILL THE RATS? 
Dr. Hotwes:—As your paper is considered | 
'the best medium of authority among us, I would | 


respectfully desire to make inquiry through it as) 


THE GARDEN. 


BY E. PORTER DYER. 





A garden, a garden, O give me a garden, 
With soil of a mellow dark mould, 
Where my fgce may get tanned, and my fingers may 
harden; 
I would not exchange it for gold. 


This spading, and hoeing, and raking, and wheeling, 
Preparing to scatter the seed in, 
To my mind the goodness of him is revealing 
Who planted a garden in Eden. 
of fresh mould—’tis refreshing to smell of — 


The sweat of the brow, though tis nothing to tell of, 
It gweetens the gardener’s living. 
Our first father found it an exquisite pleasure, 
To practice the science of pruning, 
Or walk with his Eve in the shade at his leisure, 
For instance while “taking his nooning.”’ 
And whether he planted corn, beans, or tomatoes, 
I find not a word or tradition, 
But always supposed when he dug his potatoes, 
He found them in healthy condition. 


Ilis strawberry plants must have looked quite delicious, 
At least, while in process of bearing— 

As berries and cream were regarded nutritious 
Of cream, his dear Eve was not sparing. 

She always took pleasure in setting her table 
To study the taste of her Adam; 

And he from his garden, whene’er he was able, 
Found comfort in picking for madam. 


| And often I’ve thought had not garden employment 


Been furnished in Eden for Adam, 
Ilis wife had been homesick, and all his enjoyment 
Been making herb tea for his madam. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF P. A. SOCIETY. 
Agreeably to previous notice, the Annual 
Meeting of the Penobseot Agricultural Society, 
was held at the City Hall, in Bangor, on Mon- 
day, January 3d, 1853,at 10 o'clock A. M. 


The following Board of Officers was unanimously 
| elected for the ensuing year : 


President—Samuel H. Blake, Bangor. 

Vice Presidents—Nathaniel Bryant, Dexter ; 
Gustavus G. Cushman, Bangor. 

Cor. and Rec. Secretary—Isaac W. Case, 
Kenduskeag. 

Treasurer and Collector—FEzekiel F. Crane, 
Kenduskeag. 

Agent—John S. Sayward, Bangor. 

Trustees—John Cutler, Exeter; John Me 
Donald, Bangor ; Lowell Marston, Glenburn. 

Committee on Stock—Henry Butman, Dix- 
mont; Stephen D. Jennings, Garland; Martin 
Mower, Glenburn. 

Committee on Crops—Samuel W. Knight, 
Garland ; Isaac Case, Kenduskeag; William 
Grinnell, Exeter. 

Committee on Manufacture—John 8. Sayward, 
Bangor; John Cutler, Exeter; Preserved B. 
Mills, Bangor. 

The President and Trustees were directed to 
petition the Legislature for a grant of land, for 
the purpose of aiding the funds of the Society 
and promoting the great object of improving the 
agriculture of this county. 

Attest: Isaac W. Casg, Sec’y. 

Bangor, January 3, 1851. 





TAKE CARE OF YOUR FEET. 

Of all parts of the body, says Dr. Robertson, 
there is not one which ought to be so carefully 
attended to as the feet. Every person knows 
from experience that colds, and many other 
diseases which proceed from the same, are at- 
tributed to cold fect. The feet are at such a 
distance from the ‘‘wheel at the cistern’’ of the 
system, that the circulation of the blood may be 
very easily checked. 

Yet for all this, and although every person of 


‘common sense should be aware of the truth of 


what we have stated, there is no part of the 
human body so much trifled with as the feet. 
The young, and would-be-genteel-footed, cramp 


' their feet into thin-soled, pinching boots and 


shoes, in order to display neat feet, in the fash- 
ionable sense of the term. There is one great 
evil against which every person should be on 
their guard, and itis one which is not often 


| guarded against—we mean the change of warm 


for cold boots and shoes. A change is often 
made from thick to thin-soled shoes, without re- 
flecting on the consequences which might ensue. 
In cold weather, boots or shoes made of good 
thick leather both in soles and uppers should be 
worn by all. Water-tights are not good if they 
are air tights also; India rubber over-shoes 
should never be worn except in wet splashy 
weather, and then not very long at once. It is 
hurtful to the feet to wear any covering that is 
air tight over them, and for this reason India 
rubber should be worn as seldom as possible. 
No part of the body should be allowed to have 
covering that entirely obstructs the passage of 
the carbonic gas from the pores of the skin out- 


Jetin doing this, is to make the soil so poor 
that hothing will grow to obstruct the growth 





j 


understrata, and most effectually pulverize the 
greatest quantity of land, a given depth, with 


Of the cranberry plants, bearing this in mind, | the least amount of power. ad * ° 


that [am full 


hourishment only from the air, and moisture. 
P.. the land is poor, so that grass and weeds 
l ” . 


harrowed wit! 


Il not Vegetate, then it may be plowed and; 
10ut other preparation, the greatest | ‘ : 
bject j “we : ‘ | ov res and fissures in the 
ject in cultivation being to have the plants| over, closing up all the po 


in the buaine” satisfied, from long experience! [fwe could have a plough so made that it 
*  Dusiness, that the Cranberry derives its) would, in the act of inverting the furrow, slice, 
| break it into pieces, and pass over the bottom of 


the furrow without the friction of any smooth 
surface of iron or other material being drawn 


Placed ina poor soil, or to render it so by re-| under strata, I think there is little doubt but 
moving the top soil, by filling up, or by any such a plough’s cultivation would approach 


other process. If these_rules are followed there 

= a difficulty whatever in their cultivation. 
When the ground is prepared, mark your soil 

In t! 


the first. season. 


(when performed at equal depths) fork or spade 


cultivation. 


| There are a great many of the best farmers 


Out in drills 15 inches apart, and put the plants| who are of opinion that it is a great advantage 

ie drills 6 inches apart. Hoe them slightly| to have the furrows turned as completely over 
After this no cultivation is|as possible. 
heeded. ‘The plants may be expected to run to- 


But the great evil is, that 
when the plough is set to turn them so, 


Sether and cover the whole soil in 2 or 3 years. | the solid furrows require so much harrowing to 





system that farmers are not lawyers—that len- 
iency and justice override mere formula. 


If I have assumed too large a per centage of 
the crop as being cut at an improper season, 


to the best and most expeditious mode of de-| wards, and the moderate passage of air inwards 
etzoying vate ond a, tee they intiat the euel-| to the skin. Life can be destroyed in a very 
ings ww -wernd eyo 6 in os re hee short time by entirely closing up the pores of 
— re — bh ? 4 e tried | the skin. Good warm stockings and thick-soled 
ret th “i nee om re sore.'*| boots and shoes are rs YA of health, and 
several things recommended as “‘extermi "| consequently of human happiness. : 
‘but without any perceptible effect. 7 , [Scientific American. 

If you will have the kindness to prescribe) 
| come means by which this troublesome vermin| How 10 Make Sourkrovt. Take solid heads 
| may be destroyed, you will greatly oblige many | of cabbage—the Drumhead Savoy is best, though 
friends D. W. | the common drumhead will answer well and is 

South Vassalboro’, Dec. 30, 1852. | larger—cut up the heads as for oe weet 

N + in este toe mode isa good cat Get | 20% 8° fine. oS anes e 
en, Cus enee : | heads into a clean chop them with a 
one of the new Yankee rat traps, that will catch | aman : pade, ground sharp. Put a few broad 
and kill every rat that pokes his sneaking nose | jeaves at the bottom of the barrel in which you 








into it—then throws him away and sets itsel 


are to make the Sourkrout, and sprinkle with 


Will you be kind enough, Mr. Editor, in your| the reader can readily perceive the error, and 
next number, to sct all these matters right,| make the proper estimate himseli. 
touching the premises, the past, present and fu-| According to the above assumption, the 
ture, the principles and duties by which com-| farmer who cuts 48 tons of hay, by a loss of 
|petitors and adjudging committees are to be! one half of the nutriment contained in 16 tons, 
governed, for there seems to be a great lack | actually wastes 8 tons; wastes it just as much 
somewhere. Holy writ inculcates that words| as though he pitched it into his barn yard, 
\fitly spoken are like apples of gold in pictures of instead of into his hay mow. cer 
isilver, and I am sure you cannot deny so great a! These 8 tons, would be worth ordinarily, $6 
{hoon to we farmers, who must know the way a ton, to feed to stock; amounting to $48 loss 
before we can plod along. Ever thine, annually. Would it not be good policy for the 

Winthrop, Jan. 10, 1853 JOANNES. | farmer to stop this leak; if it can be done by 

|employing machinery, which never sweats, 
| Nore. © Our correspondent reasons very well, ‘never tires, even though the sun pours forth its 
|and as the premium in itself is of less conse-| hottest rays. Some will be ready to answer in 
quence than the establishing of principles, aiid the affirmative, provided the machinery will work 
the dissemination of practical knowledge in cul-} weil. 
ture, it is well to inquire into the reasons why! The statement was sent forth to the world, 
the preniiuns are‘awarded.as they were. Ard that af the great trial of these machines in New 








.|order to get at it. Ep. 





ready to serve every one that comes with the! gine salt. Now put in a layer of cut cabbage 
same treatment. Get alittle oil of cummin) about six inches thick and sprinkle with fine 
from the apothecaries, and drop upon the bait. | salt ; with a wooden pounder compact it firmly 
Rats are very fond of this, and will smell it at) together until the juice begins to show itself on 
a distance, and be induced to run into trouble in| the surface : then add another layer, and so until 
| the cask is full. Cover with leaves aud « board 
—-- or barrel head, upon which place a clean stone 
Vatve or Prank Roap. The Fayette, (N. C.) | of 12 or 15 lbs.weight, About 3 pints of salt 
‘“ eo \ is enough for a barrel. The barrel must be per- 
sg. yeaa +4 deanna “ fectly Gaht, so the juice will not leak out, else 
presen ._ ..<.| the krout will spoil. 
‘We learn that a sale took place in this) 
county «few days ago, amounting to about) Revepy ror Cuitetaiss—Oriornat, Siurte 
$16,000, of lands which would not have sold| yp Svrz. Put ona pair of cotton socks, dip 
for half the money until the plank roads were your feet in cold water, and draw on your woolen 
built through and near them. The owner nev-| stockings outside ; then go about your business 
er subscribed a cent to build the roads, but hag-/ as usual. The torment will be assuaged in about 
gled for damages against the companies for| two minutes, and a cure for the season effected 


passing through his lands.” in a day or two. [Bangor Mercitty. 
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withdrew | York, last year, some two or three of them did! From the New England Farmer. . 


‘ COFFEE 
| Here are some facts that are worth knowing: 
|Read and ponder them well. The generality of 
families make their coffee too weak, and use 
too much sugar, which often cause it to acid 
on the stomach. Almost every house-keeper has 
|a peculiar method of making, coffee ; but it never 
‘can be excellent unless it be made strong of the 
berry. And make itas you will, strong or weak, 
sweet or bitter, unless properly roasted, it will 
be a miserable, unwholesome beverage. If it be 
underdone, its virtues will not be imparted, and 
in use it will load and oppress the stomach ; if 
it be overdone, it will yield a flat, burnt and 
bitter taste ; ite virtues will be destroyed, andy 
jin use, it will heat the body, and act ag an 
jastringent. The closer it is confined at the time 
| of roasting, and till used, the better will its vol- 
|atile pungency, flavor and virtues he preserved. 
\Count Rumford, a gentleman of science, taste, 
skill, judgment and ability to say the truth, says: 
|“*Cofiee may be too bitter—bhut it is impossible 
that itever should be too fragrant. The very 
smell of it is reviving, and has often been found 
‘to be useful to sick persons, and to those afflicted 
| with the headache. In short, everything proves 
,that the volatile, aromatic matter, whatever it 
jmay be, that gives flavorsto coffee, is ~what is 
|most valuable in it, and should be preserved with 
the greatest care, and that in estimating the 
strength or richness of that beverage, ite fra- 
;grance should be much more attended to, than 
either its bitterness or astringency. This aro- 
matic substance, which is. supposed to be an oil, 
,is extremely volatile, and escapes into the air 
/with great facility, as is observed by its filling 
‘the room with its fragrance if suffered to remain 
uncovered, and at the same time losing much of 
its flavor’’—and he might have said, by long 
exposure, will lose all its valuable qualities. 


[N. ¥. Plow. 








A PIG TROUGH. 

Mr. D. Stiles, of Middleton, Mass., in a com- 
munication to the Massachusetts Ploughman, 
gives the following description of a pig trough 
used by him :— 

Now while I am at it I will inform you how 
my wife, or even our youngest daughter, ten 
years old, can feed the hogs or even clean out a 
trough, without being obliged to enter the pen; 
the pen is under the barn; the trough is taken 
up by a windlass, assisted by a weight to balance; 
two bars of iron one inch through set firmly in 
stone, or wood, at bottom, and at top in barn 
floor ; a small chain, say six feet long ; attached 
to each end of trough; forms a bail from the 
_center of which the rope is attached that con- 
nects with the windlass. A latch holds it up, 
and is let down at pleasure. 

It makes hogs quite decent; none of this 
snorting and blowing in your face, presenting 
faces that never were washed, and a counte- 
nance as fierce as a lion ; no pouring spout with 
a splash at last, that sends half their dinner ten 
feet against the wall. But with an up-turned 
eye, and many anxious looks, in a subdued tone 
they implore the blessing to descend ; at last it 
drops, held firmly between the bars--no slop, 
or turn over, there itisin the middle of the pen, 
above perhaps three or four feet of constantly 
increasing manure, without the least danger of 
being submerged. ' 





Cocntry Dwexunc Hovers. The Ploughman 
puts forth some general principles in regard to 
house building, which are applicable to all,” 
Walls in square form, it says, include a greater 
quantity of room than those of any other figure; 
the oblong square comes next ; and oneof these 
forms there fore should constitute the main body 
of every structure. Wings and sheds of a cheap 
kind will do to break the cold winds and form 
convenient yards ; and plain pillars and projec- 
tions serve to relieve the eye when the house is 
a large one. A house two stories high is to be 
preferred to one of a story and a half—for every 
family wants good chamber room and garret 
room, and the same roof covers the whole. 
Roofs should be of as simple form as possible, 
to prevent waste of boards and shingles, and let 
water run off quickly. The crooked roofs of 
buildings are more likely to leak than straight 
roofs. Sharp roofs are better than flat ones-— 
proper pitch being what carpenters call one-third, 
Ridgepoles should always range near to 8 north , 
and south line ; then both sides of the roofs are 
‘equally exposed to the sun. 





| A Basxer or Srrawsernres iy Novayssr. We 
take the liberty of acknowledging, in this mas- 
ner, the receipt of a basket of strawberries from 
Mr. Charles A. Peabody. They were picked 
‘from his beds on the 25th ult. a 
(Southern Sentinel. 
| Will anybody believe the above story! We 
once visited the strawberry beds of friend Pea- 
body, and published a true account of bis suc- 
cess. Among other things we stated that he 
produced strawberries for sale six months in 
the year, and had grown them ripe and_ perfect 
ten months out of the twelve. For this we were 
severely handled by some of our brother quill- 
drivers. Mr. P. endorsed our statement, and 
then we were both called Munchausens. Never- 
theless, both statements were true, and 60 is 
that above noticed. We speak confidently, for 
we know of whom we speak. 
[N. Y. Agricultor, Dec. 25. 


‘ 





| Cure ror Exysiretas. A correspondent of 
‘an exchange paper, gives the public a cure for 
‘this distressing disorder, from which he hed 
been a great sufferer. He says, ‘‘a simple poal- 
‘tice made of cranberries, pounded fine, ond 
applied in a raw state, has din BY enety-- 
and a number also in this vicinity, 8 certain — 
remedy.” In his case, the poultice was applied. 
on going to bed, and the next morning, to his 
surprise, he fuund the inflammation nearly, 


gone ; and in two days he was as well as ever. 








| Sona Brscurr. One quart of sifted flour, s 
‘little salt, a tablespoonful of butter, well .rub- 
‘bed through the flour, two small teaspoonful 
‘of cream of tartar, sprinkled through the flour 
‘dry, one teaspoonful of soda, dissolved im hot 
‘water, arid as much milk as will make it @ 
‘dough. Knead it upon the paste-board for Sve . 
| minutes, cut them out, and bake ina F 
oven. 


